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‘Reporter Fired U.S. Trust Salvage Try Reviewed 


Smith Says Commission Had ‘No Authority’ to Approve July Audit, New Management Plan 


After a Crusade 


Wegemer Closed Gambling 
Spots—But That Was All 


AUSTIN 

A hard-working Beaumont Journal 
reporter who brought about a reported 
shutdown of Jefferson County gam- 
bling has lost his fight against Beau- 
mont prostitution—and also his job. 

Al Wegemer wrote a series of arti- 
les on Jefferson County gambling in 
he Journal in November and Decem- 
per. He reported gambling in various 
taverns, interviewed law enforcement 
officials (“we enforce the laws as the 
people want them enforced,” said the 
sheriff's office at first), reviewed state 
laws that make it possible to charge 
even “bystanders” in a gambling estab- 
lishment with criminal offenses. 

The supervisor of the Texas Liquor 
Control Board in Beaumont, W. R. 
Stierling, told Wegemer that his 
agents were powerless to halt liquor 
law violations that Wegemer had re- 
ported unless somebody complained 
formally, 

On Dee. 1, Wegemer appeared be- 
fore the Jefferson County grand jury. 
Half an hour later he filed gambling 
complaints against O. B. (Slim) Grif- 

. fin and Johnnie Mabry charging them 
with “permitting premises to be used 
for gaming.” The Reaumont Minis- 
ters’ Assn. endorsed his campaign and 
formed a Jefferson County Commit- 
tee for Civie Righteousness. After 
more stories that gambling was con- 
tinuing, the gamblers apparently 
closed up shop. 

Although tke Journal supported 
Wegemer’s anti-gambling crusade in 
several editorials, its editor, Robert 
\kers, told him that he was not 

ased with his filing of complaints. 

Late in December Wegemer ob- 
served that while gambling in the area 
had closed down, “the investigation 

ailed to halt another vice operation: 

organized prostitution. As of this date, 
at least six houses of prostitution are 
in Operation in Beaumont, and ten or 
more such ‘houses’ are being operated 
at nearby Port Arthur.” 

The reporter decided that he would 
take a hand in this case, too. He filed a 
~itizens’ complaint against the prosti- 
ution. Akers, who felt that this con- 
adicted his comments to Wegemer 
after the gambling complaints, fired 
him. 

At last report the brothels were still 
open for business. 


AUSTIN 


Insurance Commission Chairman 
Garland Smith told the Observer last 
week the commission had “no author- 
ity” to approve or disapprove a plan 
that was tried between July and Sep- 
tember of this year to “salvage” U. S. 
Trust and Guaranty 


As the Observer has reported, this 
plan was proposed to the three insur- 
ance commissioners July 5. Dallas au- 
ditor Felix Einsohn proposed he audit 
the Shoemake company books, after 
which he said a new management 
group might put up capital in return 
for a voting trust agreement with U.S. 
Trust owner A. B. Shoemake. [in- 
sohn told the Observer in Dallas the 
three commissioners had full knowl- 
edge Of this plan. 


The commission had before it July 5 
a report from commission auditors 
that U.S. Trust was in the hole and its 
own show cause order of June 24 that 
the company was insolvent and should 
be deprived of its permit to do busi- 
ness. The official minutes show that 
the private audit and new manage- 
ment plan—proposed by Shoemake 
and [insohn essentially as a substitute 
for receivership—gwas debated fully at 
the commission meeting. 


POLITICIANS 


AustINn 

Repercussions from U.S, Trust & 
Guaranty’s $7 million failure—involv- 
ing almost 150,000 investors and pol- 
icy holders—are spreading into the po- 
litical area and threaten to reach the 
grand jury stage soon. 

Emmett Shelton, attorney for the 
state’s liquidation of U.S. Trust, told 
the Observer last week that ‘+ .ppears 
the people have been “taxen for a 
ride,” but he defende.i the Insurance 
Commission’s delay in closing U.S, 
Trust on grounds that it is difficult to 
prove insolvency in a court. 

Shelton sa‘d that he will take any 
instances criminal violations—no 
matter whom they involye—to the At- 
torney ‘,eneral for presentation to dis- 
trict attorneys, Shepperd and D. A, 
Tom Moore of Waco are looking into 
the evidence with ‘this possibility im 
mind. The maximum civil penalty for 
Gificials of companies under Chapter 7 
of the Insurance Code is $500. 


ot 





| PROGRESS REPORT 


AUSTIN 


After only one year of operation 
under new format and mznage- 
ment, the Texas Observer has sub- 
scribers in 247 of the 254 counties 

of Lexas and the third largest cir- 
4 culation of all Texas weeklies, 


According to figures provided by 
the Texas Press Association, the 
only two weeklies with laryer cireu- 
lation are in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
urban area. 


The Observer, of course, is the 
only statewide weekly in Texas. In 
addition, it is mailed weekly to sub- 
scribers in 33 states, Wastkington, 
and several foreign countries. 


In its first year, the Observer has 
been quoted in Look Magazine, the 





Reporter Magazine, the Nation, the 
New York Post, and many of the 
major newspapers in Texas—the 
Dallas News, Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, Houston Post, Houston 
Chronicle, San Antonio Express 
and News, Austin American, and 
many others. 


Look called it “a crusading oppo- 
sition newspaper,” the Reporter 
said it is “an eloquent voice of the 
Texas eggheads,” and the Dallas 
News (in an editorial) called it a 
weekly “run by youthful progres- 
sives (who are) ‘kept’ by fat-cat 


liberals,” 

[Editorials and news stories from 
the Observer have been reprinted in 
various dailies and weeklies ina 
Texas. 








Asked if the eomfhission supervised 
the company’s management or audit in 
any way between July and September, 
Smith told the Observer: 


“No, we didn’t have any supervision 
«++» The whole thing (at that tiny 
was that the people (the Attorney 
General’s office, he has maintained 
previously) said we didn’t 
enough evidence to bring a receiver 
ship action,” 


have 


The commissioners have stated the) 
did not bring action against the com 
pany m July because they wanted to 
get appraisals on U.S. Trust real 
estate. They did not initiate these ap 
praisals until Sept. 15, shortly after 
Einsohn and his associates withdrew 
their management plan for 
not yet explained. Smith said the de 
lay was caused because the commis- 
sion did not have the money to pay 
the appraisers until after new laws 
went into effect on Sept. 6. 


reasons 


S MITH was vague on who 
might have put up the new capital to 
save the U.S. Trust, which went into 
receivership in December, leaving al 
most 150,000 investors holding a bag 
of still undetermined contents. 

“We've had a lot of people look into 
the company,” he said. “We started 
calling the industry—we wanted to 


TAKE NOTE 


Shelton said that an estimate o! 
how much money the company’s 
creditors will get back should be avail 
able soon. Senator Ottis Lock of Luf- 
kin estimateS 75 percent, but Liquida- 
tor J. D. Wheeler discounts an 80 per- 
cent estimate as mere guesswork. 

Meetings of depositors in the halt- 
bank, half-insurance company have 
been held throughout the state—in 
Dallas, Houston, Waco. A leader of 
the Houston group, Albert Groner 
charges the Insurance Commission 
with “definite negligence.” Another 
Houston spokesman, longshoreman J, 
L. Klocko, said in Austin that he sup- 
ported Gov. Shivers in the past but is 
not for him now. (Shivers appointed 
the insurance commissioners. ) 

Shivers, Ralph Yarborough, Lt 
Gov. Ben Ramsey, Agriculture Com 
missioner John White, and 
Jimmy Phillips have all made state 
ments on the case. All are likely politi- 
cal candidates this summer. 

Shivers defended the commission; 
Yarborough attacked it and called for 
grand jury action; Ramsey defended 
the last Legislature’s insurance reform 
laws; White called for a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature to tighten them 
up some more; Phillips called for th: 
present Senate investigation. 

In recent statements, Shivers said 
he “hopes there is no graft or bribery” 
in the case. He said the insurance 
commission is “the strongest 
has had in many years.” He defended 
the commission's failure to act afte 
its stated finding of the compaty’s in- 
solvency in June on grounds that dis 
cretion is required “when the facts ar 
being ascertained” to protect all in- 
vestors. 

The government should not guaran- 
tee profits on investments nor even 
that a givén investment is sound, he 
said. “Nor can the state protect invest- 
ors against fraud until fraud has been 
committed and proven,” he said. 

Shivers stated that he said during 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art. 
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What supervision did the insurance 
commission maintain over the com- 
pany during the crucial period, July 5 
through September 15? 

lf the Julv delav was to get real 
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until the private group withdrew in 
September before initiating the ap- 
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At the Senate hearing the other dav, 
State Auditor C. H. Cavness said the 
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bilitv. He said he surely wouldn't 
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What else did thev do ? 

The public demands to know, and, 
having been thoroughly fleeced by this 
‘ lible liaison of private promot- 
ers and public officials they have every 


ight to tear down the capitol if they 
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ON Page 8 of this issue is a story on the historical background of current 
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MARSHALL 
At the close of the year the temp- 
tation to evaluate its events is 
mg. I cast aside the prudence 
which should restrain such action 
until time broadens perceptions. 


The close of 1954 saw the birth of 
The Texas Observer as a_ rallying 
point for the so-called “liberals.” (1 
hink it was largely instrumental m 

We bringing about the dropping of the 
a3 prefix and the quotation marks by 
Me mOst journalists by year’s end, so that 
we are now just plain liberals.) 
Through the magnificent efforts of its 
staff (I’m not a regular), it was some- 
thing special from the word go, and 
with each succeeding issue its high 
standard of perfection has been met. 
[ think the launching of the Observer 
was the leading event of the year. 


— 


/ 
Ct 


> 
As 1955 opened, our Governor and 
Attorney General were high on a wave 
of popularity. In no small part the 
exposure of the Land Board scandals 
hat dumped them both in the trough 
. brought about by the comments 
and stories appearing in a certain Aus- 
tin weekly. The giants of the press 
simply could not afford to be con- 
stantly scooped by it; so we finally got 
comparable coverage in the dailies. 
This high point in the year’s news has 
resulted in the almost certain retire- 
ment to private life of two members 
of the old board and the likelihood 
that the other member will serve in a 
A ditterent public capacity. 
The next blow for deceney was 
5 struck in the back yard of the Insur- 
ance Capital of the Southwest. In vio- 
pation of Jefterson’s call to eternal 
hostility against any form of tyranny 
over the mind of man, some school 
@teachers at Irving were to be put in 
their place by a school board that un- 
fortunately typified many in Texas. 
The intended shackles were cast 
aside—and again the Observer did its 
part with perhaps the only factual cov- 
erage of the dispute appearing in a 
¥ statewide newspaper. 















THEN in APRIL some of 
our stalwart solons flew away to the 
races—as guests of Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Company. Your journal 
was on hand to report the affair, even 
down to a picture of the flying ma- 
chine used by these modern Paul Re- 
veres in their pellmell flight back to 
Austin to vote for their host on a 
surprise move undertaken in their ab- 
Fa Bsence, 

BY t I like to think that the May 23 is- 
p sue on the lobbyists of Austin will be- 
come a source work on the subject. 
| Most certainly it should be high on 
Bthe list of reference material useful in 
framing legislation to meet this fear- 
jul threat to the independence of our 
‘d legislators. Yet the superb job was 

d@%e without rancor or anger, an 
achievement that would have been im- 
possible for most of us who feel 
deeply on the subject. 

One of the issues I treasure most is 


Observe 


comm 


) Citiz@ithat which memorialized the passing 
et wro@ of the great predecessor of our editor, 
‘e in Paul Holcomb. IL like to think that 


Paul would have approved of the eval- 
uation made of his life and what it 







leep, ad@meant. There could be no substitute 
++ waking for his “Observations,” but even as 
his death was reported, there was dis- 
eam ti@ played ample evidence that the spirit 
oy of his writing remained for the future. 
she no In the field of pure politics, 1955 
witnessed many a sub-surface ebb and 

flow of the tide. The proféssionals 
neighbag brought the Democratic Party to dis- 
ns OWNM aster in 1952 through their appease- 
ment of the Shivercrats at Chicago. 

to mak@ The burning question in 1955 became 
sol whether they would repeat in 56. A 
mpo tiugeoff came with the vociferous sug- 
or year.j gestions of V.F.W. McKelvey that 


Democratic Chairman Butler and Gov- 


f ernor Shivers kiss and make up. 
a Likely the big boys who engineered 
snc OPS the now famous Kitchen Pantry 


courtship expected the Governor to 
MFG enact the part of the prodigal. Had he 

*“*“@ done so, he would today be the leader 
‘of the Texas Democrats, a situation 
also likely planned. But the Govern- 
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But Jones Detects Some 
Progress; ‘Let’s Go On’ 


or’s vindictiveness permitted him to 
go no further than the ditching of 
Wright Morrow. He simply would not 
break bread with the liberals, who per- 
sisted in attending all of the peace 
banquets. So our national leaders gave 
the party his alter ego—Uncle Ben. 


THIS ACTION on a state 
level may be no more than a projec- 
tion of the policies of the Democratic 
leader of the Senate in Washington. 


In Texas, 1955 Was. Year of ‘The Fix’ 


Above all else 1955 should be known 
as the year of the “fix”——a phrase 
which can hardly be mentioned at the 
end of this year without recalling the 
Dixon-Yates contract and the Presi- 
dent’s outrageous conduct in forcing 
the negotiation of the deal, defending 
it to the last, and ‘stating that Wenzell, 
the government’s adviser from First 
Boston Corporation, had no connec- 
tion with it. Perhaps something will 
come of it yet if there remains in 1956 
a Democrat who will accept the strat- 
egy of Sen. Matt Neely instead of the 
lying down tactics currently favored. 

We cannot overlook what has hap- 
pened to the farmers in 1955. Perhaps 
the Observer has failed in giving full 


coverage to their troubles. Those ne 
them \ read these lines will be come 
forted I:zra’s promise that 


farm prices will likely rise in *56—if 
they | forgotten Herbert Hoover's 
pron 


that 1955 has seen 


ie eim be! 


fre on our ancient enemies 
¢ d with a new vigor. 
Ce ks in libraries, racial 
I labor baiting, persecu- 


and artists, thought 


conti agoguery, to name a 
few wen assaulted, and so 
he ist that I am—TI see 


efense weakening ‘n 
eral were double- 
ct by the political pros, 


I en us gains. Let’s go 


I RANKLIN JONES 


PROTECT THE LIVING 


Houston 

The other day in Dallas an ex- 
convict killed his wife, their three 
young children, and himself. 

The sketchy news reports about 
the killing make it fairly clear that 
the woman had good reason to fear 
for her life. Her husband had 
“warned her not to go through with a 
divorce,” the report said. It also said 
that police knew the man was in town 
and had “turned the town upside 


down” trying to locate him. 

A lot of questions arise here—ques- 
tions linked inseparably to the basic 
purpose of the law, which is to pro- 
tect the life of the individual. If the 


Ramsey’s Good Faith 
To the Editor: 


As a regular reader of The Texas 
Observer who is much impressed with 
its fidelity to a forward-moving Dem- 
ocratic Party in Texas and throughout 
the nation, I have hesitated to amend 
even a news story in your publication. 

ut because of the importance that 
the record be exactly correct with re- 
spect to the seating of Ben Ramsey as 
National Committeeman from Texas 
at our National Committee meeting in 
Chicago on November 17th; may I 
state the incident a little more fully 
than did your story in the November 
23rd issue. 

Your story was correct in stating 
that I spoke and voted against seating 
of Lieutenant Governor Ramsey. 
Committee members Margaret Price 
for Michigan, Carl Thompson for 
Wisconsin, and Melvin Hildreth for 
the District of Columbia identified 
themselves with my objection by ab- 
staining from voting. Mr. Ramsey, 
who was present throughout the de- 
bate, then made a vigorous statement 
in which he pledged unqualified sup- 
port of national convention decisions 
as to policy and candidates. He went 
far beyond his prepared release to the 
press to say that he would expect from 
the candidates of the party in his state 
the same standard of fidelity. He left 
no “escape hatch” open. His pledge 
was a matter of record since all pro- 
ceedings are stenotyped, and none of 
tis could have written a more exacting 
loyalty oath than he voluntarily gave 
us. 

In view of this pledge, which of 
course could sometime be violated but 
never evaded, I then asked special per- 
mission of Chairman (Paul) Butler to 
have the record show I voted in favor 
of seating him. The three who ab- 
stained then each took the floor to ask 


individual must kve in constant terror, 
then of what purpose is the law? 

In the first place, if the police in 
Dallas knew the man was in the city, 
and knew he had threatened his wife, 
why didn’t they protect her—put a 
guard at her home until they located 
him? There is no good answer to this 
question. 

In the second place, if they had 
found him what could they do? 

The answer is nothing. 

As the law stands now, a person 
who knows that his life is in danger 
has only one sound course of action— 
get a gun and go kill the person who 
is a threat to him. 





that the same change be recorded as to 
their votes. 

The high standard pledged by Ben 
Ramsey could not accomodate the 
treachery of a Shivers or even the 
double-talk of a Daniel. Many of us 
do not intend to let the loyal Demo 
crats be traded out again at the Na 
tional Convention in 1956 as we felt 
they were in 1952, Ben Ramsey im- 
pressed the Committee with his good 
faith. We felt we should take him at 
his word. 

MONROE SWEETLAND 

National Democratic Committeeman 

for Oregon 
Oregon State Senate, Salem, Ore. 


(We are pleased to enter this epi 
sode more fully into the record. We 
had reported the four dissents and 
that after his promise to support-“an) 


nominee,” Ramsey was seated “by 
what became a unanimous vote. 
Kd.) 

All Texas 


To the Editor: 

.... May God bless and keep you 
and help you (and your bunch of lib- 
erals) make the paper into a great 
daily serving all Texas and the South- 
west generally. That’s my idea of the 
Happy New Year I wish you. 

MINNIE FisueR CUNNINGHAM 
New Waverly 


Filling a Need 


To the [ditor: 
.... The Texas Observer fills well 
a great need in Texas. Without it in 
Houston, I know not what we would 
do. 
MRS. A. M. BALL 
1917 Bolsover, Houston 
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THE POINT 


was clearly 


pre 1 article in The New 
Yor zine several years ago. 
It most gripping, tragic 
p! writing ever to appear in a 
mag I ; nation. 


It t f the continued, frantic ef- 
fort ( | ing 


g woman to save her- 
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First Anniversary 

| 
mn of the first anniver- 
‘rver, may I congratu- 
who saw the need for 


at this sort and you who 
blem and the privi- 
leg e it through its first year, 

critical time in the his- 
tor state and the nation, the 


s for getting the facts 
segment of the people. 
ver be done by the great 


Wwspapers I have 
nocratic process, and I 
I we Texans can be de- 


De to act and to vote intel- 
ly if we are informed, 
not ed or misinformed as we 


the public of the real is- 


sit mendous job, and one 
wh iumost alone in the state of 
Te shouldering. May you con- 
tinue to have the strength and the will 
to do it, and may the tribe of eggheads 
thrive and increase! 


SELWYN JONES 
35 Van Fleet Drive, Houstoa 





PAPERS LASH OUT | 


Insurance Commission, Drew Pearson Are Blamed 
U.S. Trust Failure Called ‘Black Eye’ for Texas 


AUSTIN 
Some of the state’s major newspa- 
pers have roared angrily at the failure 
of U.S. Trust and Guaranty of Waco. 


The Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
asked: “Who ‘goofed’?” Why, it 
asked, did the state fail to tell the 
public last June that it had found the 


The Dallas Ne ws 


called for full investigation. 


~ 


company insolvent ? 


The Beaumont 


why 


Lente asked 
failed to pass H B. 
TS Trust 


" +} 
g tne 


rprise 
the Senate 
] put U.S 
> q° . « 

under the Banking Code. Ca 
! 


tlore 
raiure 


240, which would have 

I] 
‘another irance 

scandal,” the Ente rpris¢ 

240: “Did the sort of ] 1 bying all too 


ta? “4 | ‘ ‘ 
lar im State capitals prevent the 


shocking inst 


asked about 


tfamiuil 
bill trom being passed ?” 
The Houston Chronic] 


hronicle said “the 
insurance 


lexas “a 


POLITICIAN 


(Continued 


mess” is giving 


from Page 1) 


the session that the | evgislature w ruld 
’ 
hx dere] ct if 1ilOowWe ] I s | at oO 
' 
« tinue in Operation w ut regula- 
on 
\ lx ) of} sT é } “7 . | ent 
the pres ite inntc ition 
‘ i! the In e Com- 
’ e< , 1 NOT g g to cle . 9 _ 
? Hy t le ¢g ss breaches of 
, ‘ 
} > I re Na Brie | 
: 
the ns ss 
ree s 
e Insurance Commission and 
the state admunistrati prot their 
: ¢ F 
‘ ts ( r ( the pee e wl i¢ DICK- 
pockets fleece t Yarborough 
said 


He called on distr ct attornevs and 


grand juries to investigate. “Thev are 
the traditional bodies with the will to 
protect the public from bribery and 
graft,” he said. This is no time to let 
the whitewash brigade march again.” 

Ramsey said that the public may 
lose $100 million from stock-s lling 
insurance COmpany operat s in 
rexas He said the state coul not 
have opened up the 7. 2 ust situa- 
tion without the state reform laws 


passed in 1955. 
Rep. J. O. Gillham of Brownfield 


: , : 
should find out 


Ut 
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scandalous reputation” throughout the 
nation, Why, asked the Chronicle, did 
the Insurance Commission let Texans 
continue to invest in U.S. Trust after 
it had been found insolvent? “It is 
simply incomprehensible that it (the 
commission) would let the company 
continue to advertise heavily for new 
investors,”’ said the Chronicle. 

The stiffest editorial, perhaps, was 
carried in the Temple Telegram. The 
failure of the company, it was said, is 
the penalty miserably 
poor state government.” “Despite all 
the whining alibis of 
and politicians, 
what it boils down to,” the Telegram 
sand. A the blame is on the 
Texas press, radio, and television for 
not discovering the facts before the 
insolvency, said the editorial; but the 
people depended on the state govern- 


TAKE NOTE 


whether legislators or 


people’s “tor 


governors, com- 
that is 


ilissioner’rs, 


share of 


officials 
retain- 
, Ol men from U.S. Trust 
d (quaranty. The Senate 


has instru 


icted the state auditor to pro- 


state 


“have ever accepted anv fees, 
¢ - emoluments” 


an committee 


: ; 
duce any records bearing on this. 


ment, and the government failed im 
this case. Thus, said the editorial, 
Texas is “shamed before the nation.” 

The Houston + Post said the case 
gives Texas another “black eye,” ob- 
served that Pearson has not offered to 
return “the considerable money he re- 
ceived for his personal assurances of 
the company’s integrity.” 

In an editorial, Charles Greer of the 


Austin Amencan attacked Drew 
Pearson for ,endorsing U.S, Trust 
“for hire... but ... over his byline.” 
He argued that this justified the 


American for “deleting a portion of 
Drew Pearson’s column,” as it has 
done on occasion when it contained 
unfavorable references to Senator 
Lyndon Johnson and a_ few others. 
But, said the editorial, “we were 
caught napping along with every other 
newspaper in the state ... We are sick 
at heart ... We are all guilty in some 
degree of carelessness or ineptness.” 
This editorial did not refer to the role 
of the state . 

U. S. Trust was adyertised in the 
newspapers and on Pearson’s weekly 
TV program. 

From Washington, Pearson ampli- 
fied a statement he made in a wire to 
the Observer. He said Rep. Maury 
Maverick, Jr., had warned him about 
the company but that its president, A. 


B. Shoemake, had convinced him it 
was sound. (The Observer also 
warned him about the company last 
May.) He said that he had been 


wrong about it. He apologized to in- 
vestors, 


John Bell Prepares for 


\USTIN 
It is now formally settled that 
Congressman John J. Bell will not 


be prosecuted under an _ original 
Guadalupe grand jury 
charge of conspiracy to take- more 
than from the state in a 
24-veteran Guadalupe County veter- 


County 
S1L50.000 


ans’ land deal. 


The latest grand jury heard only 
two witnesses—they did not call 


tell, and no state officials were on 
hand—and then “no billed” Bell, even 
though they re-indicted McLarty on 
nine veterans’ land counts. Indict- 


ments by an earlier grand jury—in- 
cluding the charge against Bell—were 
thrown out on a technicality. 

ally revealed in The Texas 
Sell took sums of 
from promoters of group land 


As origi 
Observer, large 
money 
deals involved in the massive veterans’ 
andal. In February he denied 
he had represented greup promoters 
( Veterans’ Land) Board” 
the in March, 


stified in Austin he had accepted 
* 


land si 


before the 
na wire Observer: 


he t 
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more than $27,000 from such pro- 
moters for work “with officials of the 


RB aen °° 
»O0aTa, 


In the case in which Bell was orig- 
inally indicted in Guadalupe County, 
the sum of $4,916.16, which he inden- 
tified as a “legal fee,” as in the other 
nine deals, was paid him by McLarty 
in October, 1952. 


The state employs lawyers at small 
fees as “closing attorneys” to handle 
routine details in land cases, 


Bell said that he received from Me- 
Larty one $3,000 check that was re- 
payment of a loan; one $500 check of 
which $250 was repayment of a loan 
and the rest a fee; a check for $3,- 
066.66, of which $1400 was for “help- 
ing secure an oil and gas lease”; and 
one $3,000 check as a fee. This was 
all stated in testimony on the Guada- 
lupe deal. 

In return for this Bell 
there were an and 
memos for him to look after and that 
he made an attempt to get some min- 
eral rights straightened out (unsuc- 
cessfully). He said he advised with 
McLarty. “My services were available 
at all times,” he said. He did not pre- 


sum, said 


abstract some 


GUARANTEE ALA 
BOOTSTRAP 


AUSTIN 

\ promotional booklet pub- 
lished by U.S. Trust & Guaranty 
Co., soliciting people to accept 
“certified drafts” for their money, 
contains this statement under the 


heading, “STABILITY”: 


“The dependability and stabil- 
ity the operations of the 
United Service Group of the U.S. 
Trust Companies is reflected in 
the current financial report of the 
parent company, the U.S. Trust & 
Guaranty Company, which in- 
sures and guarantees all Certified 
Draft Accounts up to a maximum 
of $10,000.00.” 


of 


In other words, the company 
that accepts your money insures 
it. 

Among the thousands of disil- 
lusioned investors last week there 
were some who said they hadn’t 
exactly understood that sentence. 

“U.S.,” by the way, stands for 
“United Service” in this case— 
not the United States. 





Salvage’ Try 
Is Reviewed 


(Continued from Page 1) _ 
commission should not “persecute” a? 
sound home life company. 

It is understood that Irwin will also 
contend that his connections with 
three other insurance companies with 
unfortunate financial histories have 
not been such that they should preju- 
dice the interests of the stockholders 


in his American Atlas Corporation, ea 
which owns American Atlas Life. Ir- wi 
win states that he has not attempted to sp 
manage any of the insurance compan- a 
ies he has been associated with. tor 
The commission has ordered Amer- ae 
ican Atlas Life, Dallas Fire, and two on 
Shoemake-related companies, U. S. 
Life Insurance Co. and Southern Re 
Medical and Hospitalization Service, on 
to show cause Jan. 5 why their licenses én 
to do business should not be revoked, § ay 
Irwin has informed the Observer pA 
that Tom Robinson, insurance come f[ = 


mission examiner, advised his firm to § J 
hire V. C. Thompson, former commisygs " 
sion examiner charged with accepting 

money from Texas Mutual during his 
audit of that company for the state, to 
help with the firm’s books. Irwin said 
Robinson gave this advice during his 
audit of an Irwin firm late this year, 
Thompson was hired. 


"56 Race : 


pare deeds, contracts, or other 
legal papers, but he did talk to Bascom 
Giles about the deal. 

He was, at that time, a state sena- 
tor 





any 


7 


week Denver Perkins, Bell’s 
lawyer, specified again the fees he re- 
ceived in the other deals: $2,500, $500, ® 
$625, $750, $6,258, $3,650, $562, $350, 
$8,000. In all 223 veterans and trans- 
actions for $1,477,000 were involved & 
in the Bell-pushed deals. 8 

Perkins argued last week that it 
was logical for the promoters to hire 
Bell. 

‘Bell knew more about the veterans’ 
land law than anyone else. He wrote 
it,” Perkins said. “When you've got 
$100,000 to half a million riding on a 


Last 


Ca 





transaction, you just can’t afford to Cc 
make any mistakes. I think there was = 
justification for hiring him.” i 

] ( oO g 0! 


3ell had testified in March how he 
took $4,000 in cash as half-payment 
on one fee without giving a receipt for 
it and how he had made three loans of 
$6,900 to McLarty for which he did 
not take a note or security. 

Last week he said the grand jury’s 
him was “a com 


RE rte: ' 
ti? 


re-indict 


Tallure to 


plete vindication.” He prepared for » ot 

. e . ° ) 

his race for re-election next year with o 
a statement that he would not try to 

: : - a 

point a finger at the people who caused > i, 
him to be indicted. The Gonzales Daily 
Inquirer—not far from Bell’s home 
town of Cuero—pitched in with an 


eight-column streamer: 
“Bell Vindicated in 
Deal.” 


Veteran Land 


Bill For a ’State F.D.1.C.’ 
Failed in the 1955 Legislature 


AUSTIN 

A plan which might have ended the 
heart-break connected with insurance 
company failures in Texas was pro- 
posed at the last session of the Legis- 
lature—and was killed. 

Rep. R. L, Strickland of San An- 
tonio introduced the bill, modeled af- 
ter the Federal Deposit Insurance, to 
“insure insurance companies.” The 
bill would collect a one per cent tax on 
all insurance premiums (added to the 
policyholders’ cost) and build ‘up a 


; 


verre mene remeron gti se 
>» Seerad < 


a 


= } 


$25 million fund. This board would I 
then “take over the outstanding policies h 
of all defunct companies. T 
The bill was considerby the House 

: - . { a 
Insurance Committee and was still be- | 
7 ; - a 
ing considered there when the session a 
ended. Insurance executives gave it f. 
no support in the reform program. 
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A NEW PATRON? 


* + ¢t 


+ + + 


Death of Boss Raymond Crystallizes Reform Party Fight 


A Special Report 


LAREDO 

A great political battle is taking 
form here over the survival of the 
patron system of local government. 

Typical of the counties bordering 
Mexico, the patron system here is de- 
scribed as local county and city gov- 
ernment controlled by a patron (boss) 
whom the people support # return for 
special favors and privileges. A neces- 
sary part of such a system is the no- 
torious “block voting” and strict con- 
trol of all political offices at the city 
and county level. 

As a new group labeling itself the 
Reform Party made an embryonic 
move by announcing its first gandi- 
dates and asking abolition of the old 
system, death ended the Horatio Al- 
ger, rags-to-riches life of short, 
stocky, dynamic, personable Manuel 
J. Raymond, who lost his courageous 
fight with lung cancer. 

In another move which many here 
thought significant, the Webb County 


The Late Manuel Raymond 
His Death Leaves a Vacuum 


Commissioners Court divided duties 
among themselves, taking away much 
of the executive and administrative 
powergof the county judge, the office 


through which Raymond acquired 
much of his power. 
The commissioners took over 


county purchasing of supplies over 
$150, supervision of all non-elective 
county employees, except those ap- 
pointed by elected district and county 
officers under the law, and decisions 
on buildings, equipment, machinery, 
and other assets, except the court- 
houses and, the jail. 


RAYMOND, once an ad- 
venturous orphan boy who made his 
way to the top of South Texas poli- 
tics, was known as one of the last of 
the patrones of South Texas. He was 
a man of electric personality and great 
political skill. 


Son of French-Irish father and 
Mexican mother, the jowly, thin- 
voiced attorney first entered local 


politics as anmeopponent of the Inde- 
pendent Club, which had controlled 
public offices in Webb County and La- 
redo for 50 years. He lost a close elec- 
tion to Bismark Pope, the Independent 
Club’s candidate for city attorney in 
1932, but the politicos, impressed with 
his abilities, appointed him city attor- 


‘ney when Pope resigned. 


Raymond as a boy slept where he 
could, shined shoes in the, plaza at 
Laredo, carried luggage at the rail- 
road station. He bummed over the 
United States for three years (when 
he wes from 14 to 17). He returned to 
Texas, studied law by correspondence, 
and worked his way through the bal- 
ance of law school at San Marcos by 
waiting on tables.*After graduation he 
fought in the Mexican Revolution 


with Carranza, then served in the U.S. 
quartermaster corps in World War I. 

Raymond used his personable ways 
and sharp intellect to work to the top 
of the Independent Club. In 1939 he 
was appointed county judge, succeed- 
ing the late Justo S. Penn. 

The death of Raymond, who even 
after his resignation as county judge 
in 1951 kept control of the political 
situation, immediately caused specula- 
tion about who will take over the reins 
of the dominant Independent Club. 
Many give the nod to Sheriff Joe C. 
Martin, Sr., father of the mayor of 
Laredo, but it is now evident that the 
Independent Club will have its first 
opposition since 1935, except for one 
flurry in 1950, ‘ 


THE REFORM PARTY, 
organized this year by several cattle- 
men, businessmen, and oilmen, called 
a meeting to announce part of its slate 
for next year’s elections. About 400 
people were expected, but the meeting 
place was swamped with 700, who— 
after listening to speeches by Duval 
county reformers and_ local party 
members—were served barbecue and 
beans and beer or cokes. - 

Six candidates announced for three 
city council positions; the state senate 
seat now held by Sen. Abraham Ka- 
zen, son-in-law of Raymond; and city 
treasurer. Another speaker announced 
for an office he had not decided upon. 

C. B. W. Dick, a Princeton philoso- 
phy graduate, owner of a cattle ranch, 
and one of the organizers of the re- 
form Party, said he will run for the 
senate. A. W. (Lonnie) Gates, a 
rancher, said he had not decided what 
office to try for, but it was believed 
that he will go after Sheriff Joe G 
Martin or Mayor J. C. Martin, Jr. 

Other candidates are Rubén Soto, 
bespectacled Certified Public Account- 
ant, graduate of the University of 
Texas, for city treasurer; Solomon 
Abrego, UT pharmacy graduate who 
is employed by Central Drug Store 
here, for councilman; Sidney Friedin, 
customs broker, for councilman; and 
Jose Oscar Alvarez, customs broker- 
age firm employe, for councilman. 

\brego’s wife and children were 
threatened by telephone twice after 
he announced for the city council, 
Dick reported. A caller later said it 
was “a mistake.” 

On hand at the meeting were Jake 
I‘loyd, Alice, whose son was the vic- 
tim of an assassination said to have 
been intended for Floyd during the 
Duval political battle; Sam Burris, 
fiery district attorney of the 79th dis- 
trict; Donato Serna, San Diego Free- 
dom Party leader; and Sidney Chan- 
dier, from the state attorney office, 
who said he was not at the meeting as 
representative of the state office. — 

“This is something new for you,” 
Dick told the assembled crowd, gath- 
eréd under a shed outside the city lim- 
its at a ranch called Chavana’s. He 
told the people that it was not the 
custom around here to hold political 
meetings ; many were afraid to assem- 
ble, hé said. 

Replying to a humorous boast by 
Serna about how much the Duval ma- 
chine spent on tires, Dick sail that 
Webb County officials spent $300,000 
i ten years for tires, $500,000 for 
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Senator Abraham Kazen 
Raymond’s Son-in-Law Challenged 


machinery, and $1.6 million more to 
maintain it. 


THUS IT APPEARS that 
a counterpart for Duval County's 
Freedom Party is taking root in La- 
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tleman C. B. W. Dick 
eader Runs for Senate 
it will be as successful 
now-leaderless Raymond 
Freedom Party has been 
ge Parr remains to be 
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After many months of hard work 
Life insurance company is ready 
personal benefit plan for /CT G 


A vitally important message fo all ICT Group stockholders 


YOU ARE ENTITLED TO PARTICIPATE IN THE NEW 


Stockholder 
Profit Sharing Plan 


careful study, The ICT 
announce an exclusive 


stockholders only! 





Called “Stockholder Profit Sharing 
Plan,” and available only to ICT 
Group stockholders, this plan 
offers: 

1, INCOME - PRODUCING 


INVESTMENT 
2 SAVINGS BANK SECURITY 


3. LIFE INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 








profit f 


FROM CASH DIVIDENDS PAID 


ON UNITS OF THE PLAN 

2. AS STOCKHOLDERS IN ICT 
INSURANCE COMPANY OR 
ICT DISCOUNT CORPORA- 
TION, YOU SHARE IN THE 
PROFITS MADE BY ICT LIFE 


a 


URANCE COMPANY. 


participate in the Stock- 
Profit Sharing Plan create 
r themselves in two ways: 








atives will soon be calling on 
under the Plan and show you 
own benefit and profit, give 


Many of you may want to 
have the Plan explained to 
you in detail before a Home 


office Representative has a 


sonally. At right is a cou- 
pon to be filled out and 
mailed if you would like to 
have complete facts on the 


Plan as soon as possible. 





my LIFE 





If you are an ICT Group stock 


tunity to point out many exclus 


| 
| 
| 
chance to contact you per | 
| 
| 
| 
i 


ee 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Home Office Represent- 


explain your rights 
sercise them, For your 
esentatives an oppor- 
ntages the plan offers. 


ee —_—_ = as a eee 


the Stockholder Profit 
offers me as an ICT Group 
exclusive, unprece- 
ts. | want to be among the 
kholders to hear all about 
i receive my Allotment Cer- 
please have a Home Office 
ve call on me as s00n as 


many 








ICT BUILDING, DALLAS 





Remember, 
Stockholder 

Profit Sharing 
Plan Is for ICT 
Stockholders only] 








(The Associated Citizens’ 
Councils of Texas, Davis Butld- 
ing, Dallas, are mailing all over 
the state an article by Zora Neale 
Hurston, a Negro woman, re- 
printed from the Orlando, Fla., 
sentinel. In this article Miss 
Hurston deplores the Supreme 
Court order “for somebody to as 
sociate with me who does not 
me near them.” The 
distribution of this reprint pro 

voked James W. Byrd of the De- 

partment of English at East 

Texas State Teachers College 

to write the following article for 

Che Texas Observer.—Ed. ) 

Miss Zora Neale Hurston, a Ne 
x Florida, 
her views on the Supreme Court's 
to the Orlando, 
and these 


wish wide 


ero writer of recently sent 


segregation rifling 
. ~ ~ ‘ hin 


blot ida, Sentinel, 


views, 
obviously pleasing to the editors 
were published for the enlighten 


ment of Texans by the Dallas Morn 
**Selt-As- 


sociation as Negro Policy.” 


ing News under the title 


A Spokesman’s Credentials 


The News gave Miss Hurston a 
plug as a Negro novelist and play- 
wright, a Barnard graduate, and the 
holder of both Rosenwald and Gug- 
genheim fellowships 

Miss Hurston has acquired some 
fame as a folklorist and novelist. Her 
research in the folklore of the Negro 
has been centered mostly in Alabama, 
Louisiana, and her native Florida. 

Three novels by Miss Hurston re- 
veal her capacity for appropriatjng 
folklore to the purposes of fiction. In 
Jonah’s Gourd Vine (1934) and Their 
Eyes Were Watching God (1937) 
there is a competent handling of folk 
material. Seraph on the Suwance 


(1948), her latest book, is a psycho- 
logical novel about Florida poor 
whites 

White and Negro critics have 


praised Miss Hurston for her ability 
in portraying the dialect and folkways 
of the Negro. She has never been 








FROM ALL OVER TEXAS 


— From the Plains and the Panhandle; 
The Gulf Coast and the Valley; 
Centex and the Piney Woods. 


— From North, South, East and West 
— From Cities and Towns; 
Hundreds of Liberals; Democrats, Admirers of Franklin 


D. Roosevelt and the New Deal Have Already 
Made Reservations for the All-Texas 


1956 
ROOSEVELT DAY 
DINNER 


(at The New Plantation in Dallas — 7:00 p.m. — January 10) 
to join 
In Honoring the Memory of America’s Great President 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


and in presenting 


The Testimonial of Texas 


to - 
THE FIRST LADY OF THE WORLD 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Honored Guest and Principal Speaker of the Occasion 


from Farms and Hamlets 





YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS 
Will Want To Be Present On This Great Occasion — which, from 


advance reservations already received is certain to be one of the 
largest and most significant liberal events of all times in Texas. 








For Reservations: 

Please fill in the coupon on th 
right and mail it, with check (at $5 
ver place), to the address shown on 
the coupon. You will promptly be 
mailed a Dinner ticket for each of 
your paid reservations unless all] 
reservations have been taken before 
ySurs are received—in which cass 
your money will be refunded 
(Please make checks payable to: 

North Texas Committee for 

Roosevelt Day.) 





Request for Reservations — 
North Texas Committee for 


name for the 
Day Dinner. I am enclosing check in the 
amount (at $5-a-plate) of the number of 
reservations I am requesting . 

Name 

Address 


Roosevelt Day 

O. Box 12113, Dallas 25, Texas 
Please reserve places in my 
All Texas 1956 Roosevelt 








Sponsored by: 


Kenneth F. Holbert, Co-chairman 
3210 Fairmont St. 





NORTH TEXAS COMMITTEE FOR ROOSEVELT DAY 
(Over 200 leading liberal Democrats in the North Texas Area) 


Dallas 4, Texas 


In Association with National Committee for Roosevelt Day 


Auspices : Americans for Democratic Action and Dallas Chapter, ADA 


Otto B. Mullinax, Co-chairman 
Phone: RAndolph 5633 








Zora Hurston’s Doctrines 
Please the Dallas News 


praised (indeed, on the contrary) for 
analysis of social problems in her 
books. Racial difficulties never disturb 
the even tenor of the novels, and “the 
Negro peons of her stories are re- 
signed to exploitation and oppression,” 
according to one critic. 

Nothing in her literary background, 
then, qualifies her to speak for the 
Negro on such an important matter as 
the recent ruling by the Supreme 
Court. As a matter of fact, her last 
attempt to speak for the Negro on a 
social and political issue makes her 
look rather ridiculous in this era of 
Fisenhower: in an article entitled 
“Negro Voters Size Up Tait,” the 
Saturday Evening Post (December 8, 
1951) presented Miss Hurston’s 
lengthy views that Senator Robert A. 
Taft had a good chance of winning 
the nomination with the support of 
U. S. Negro voters. These views were 
simplified and reprinted in Reader's 
Digest (February, 1952). 


READERS of Miss Hurs- 
ton’s recent views may be left with 
the idea that she is personally in 
favér of separation of the races m 
education, business, and social life. 
Her life, however, does not substan- 
tiate this. Her education was im 
Northern integrated colleges. She was 
secretary-companion to white novelist 
Fanny Hurst, who wrote a glowing 
preface for Their Eyes Were Watch- 
ing God. Tell My Horse is dedicated 
to Carl Van Vechten, a godfather to 
many Negro writers of the twenties, 
whom she calls “God’s image of a 
friend.” She is reported (by Nick A. 
Ford, in The Contemporary Negro 
Novel, 1936) to be accepted well by 
her white agighbors in Florida, which 
is substantiated by the fact that Ser- 
aph on the Suwanee is dedicated “with 
loving admiration” to the late Florida 
novelist, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 


and to Mrs. Spessard L. Holland, the 
wife of a U. S. 
governor of Florida. 

It would seem that Miss Hurston 
has never avoided the company of 
whites, nor has she been rejected by 
them. In her autobiography, Dust 
Tracks on a Road (1942), she says 
she found no “inherent difference” in 
the white and colored human beings 
she met. Her recently-stated idea that 
segregation is good apparently applies 
to Negroes other than herself, and 
one wonders why she wrote as she 
did. Whom was she trying to please? 


A pPARENTLY Miss Hurs- 
ton owes much to white benefactors. 
She was born the daughter of an Ala- 
bama sharecropper who moved to 
I‘lorida, where early in life she had 
“gotten used to grits and gravy for 
breakfasf”’ “found out how to be 
bored at prayer meeting,” and known 
“poverty that smells like death.” Her 
rise to the life of a successful writer 
has been aided again and again by 
gifts, grants, and scholarships from 
white friends of the Negro. 


The Negro press has often been 
critical of the controversial Miss 
Hurston, and it has been suggested 


‘ 


more than once that she “sure knows 
how to get money from white people.” 
Some of her fellow writers have ac- 
cused her of being a female “Uncle 
Tom” or a “handkerchief head,” a 
term she protests against in her recent 
“opinion.” 

Though it is human to think highly 
of those who tell us what we want to 
hear, “You must ... avoid the counsel 
of those who are your servants and 
therefore conduct themselves rever- 
ently toward you, for probably what 
they advise comes more from fear 
than from love,” wrote, Chaucer. 
Though many white people will quote 
Miss Hurston because she says what 
they want to hear, the more discern- 
ing reader will not appoint her as a 
spokesman for the Negro. 

Dr. James W. Byrp 


A VOICE IN THE VALLEY 


AUSTIN 
You don’t know Brad Smith. He 
is the news director of K .... I 


worked for the station three months 
and have forgotten already. It is in 
Weslaco; have you ever been to 
Weslaco, and do you remember the 
main street and the palm trees, the 
soft stirring breeze at night, the 
white store fronts down to the rail- 
road tracks, the Mexican side you 
see across them, the pool hall that is 
the town’s touch with worldliness, and 
the immolating moving rectangle in 
the palm tree lobby of Hotel Cortez, 
the beer anteroom of the pool hall. 
How completely Jack Webb Dragnet- 
ted Weslaco Wednesday nights’ -A 
subject for a Ph.D., this, the new 
rural domination. 

3rad Smith’s bald head and stern 
frail harried visage appears on the 
moving rectangle at six o’clock every 
night in the neat little houses and ‘at 
the Cortez and the pool hall. His flat 
Midwestern voice crops up in cars and 
streets through living room windows 
every day at noon, speaking inex- 
haustibly of the latest break in the 
bracero contracts, the conditions for 
the grapefruit—and the weather, that 
skin of us all, always news because 
always and always’ different, yet the 
same, and so easy; .64 hundredths of 
an inch rain six miles north of Donna, 
the hottést July seventh in Valley his- 
tory, the rain gauge at our K .. .( what 
was the name?) weather station re- 
corded three-hundredths of an inch of 
moisture at dawn, Joe Knowles called 
in from Mission about a_ sudden 
shower Weather, Weather, as 
though the very tides of birth and 
death flowed under its draw, as 
though citrus and not man is the tissue 
of life. 

Brad Smith, news editor of KRGV, 
TV, Weslaco, works all day and half 
the night. He plays the game: he once 


gave ‘me orders (it was during the 
1954 campaign) not to use anything, 
even a wire story, on the $425,000 
profit Allan Shivers made on a net 
investment of $25,000, if that... 

[ remember when I called Brad_on 
a Sunday and told him I was going to 
McAllen to the fenced camp for the 
caught wetbacks. I came back and did 
a 20-minute broadcast on their hunger 
and their exploitation there. He did 
not ask to see it in advance; he knew 
it was risky, but he knew it mattered 
and let me go ahead, 

This is what makes me remember 
Brad Smith with warmth. 

He is still at KRGV in his dingy lit- 
tle hut-office off the mike studio, the 
AP and UP machines in a hut off the 
hut, leaking when it rains, with spikes 
for “Valley,” “Texas,” 
“World,” as though for so many kinds 
of jobs to do. He is a newsman, bent 
on the story, protecting them when 
it’s time, but somehow, in the second- 
clusters when he is not racing to prove 
he is, as they say, driving himself to 
death, knowing that it is sad, that Val- 
ley. 

The wetbacks are gone now, behind, 
below the fence of uniforms and 
teams of hounds and helicopters, out 
of sight, out of their thoughts. But 
Brad Smith carries on for KRGV, for 
the listeners, the watchers, the owners, 
the men at the desks who fight him 
with an embattled telephone for the 
15-minute margin of a Scoop—and he 
carries on for whatever it is that 
makes him lonely and _ unsure, and 
therefore like most of us, 

Try to telephone him someday in 
Weslaco. He'll be in his station wagon 
on the way to a water meeting in Har- 
lingen. But he’ll be back at 5:30 to 
tell them about it in the moving rec- 
tangle. R.D. 
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SALADO 


(Down in a hollow on the road 
between Austin and Waco you 
come across a little frontier town, 
Salado, with an old inn with won- 
derful food, hewed-brick build- 
ings, a creek, an ineffable air of 
the early and the rustic. They’re 
building a bypass on Highway 81 
now, and we thought it would be 
good if a native, Mrs. Florence 
Allaman, who runs a good cafe 
there, put down the story of Sa- 
lado while you yet have cause to 
pass there.—Ed.) 


The clanking wheels of old water- 


powered flour mills on Salado creek 
are stilled; no longer-do guests at 
the Stage Coach Inn listen for 


pounding floofs of running stage 
coach horses or the thundering roar 
of big cattle herds coming up the 
Old Chisholm Trail. Only the crum- 
bling wells of Old Salado College 
remain to proclaim that Salado was 
once one of the foremost frontier 
towns of Texas and a pioneer in 
education. 


Salado is on Highway 81 about 
midway between Waco and Austin. 
It dates its calendar from the 1850's. 
Before then it was a favorite camping 
place for Indians because of the boun- 
tiful water supply and the sedge gras€ 
covering the surrounding prairies. 


It is near the center of Bell County, 
part of a land grant from the Mexican 
Government to contractor (or 
presario”) E. S. C. Robertson about 
1824 or 1825. 


In 1848 the U.S. Army opened a 
military road through the state. This 
road was a part of the main road from 
Memphis and St. Louis to Austin, San 
Antonio, and on into Old Mexico. The 
overland mail (or pony express) and 
all other travel passed this way, “by 
Waco Village to Georgetown via Bel- 
ton, Salado and Prairie Dell.” 


“ 
em- 


In 1850 about fifty families had set- 
tled up and down Salado Creek, but 
the next year there were only two 
cabins where the present town of Sa- 
lado stands. They belonged to Archi- 
bald Willingham and his two sons and 
to a single man. Pioneers continued to 
arrive from other places and soon 
there were several families there. 


About 1853 Col. E. S. C. Robertson, 
son of the “empresario,” moved his 
family up from Austin to the springs, 
where he owned several leagues of 
land. He bought the Willingham cabin 
and a short while later. built the 24- 
room mansion that can still be seen 
southwest of the town on Highway 
81. It is colonial architecture; slave 
quarters and family burial plot are 
near the house. 


ALL OF THESE people 
who were located up and down the 
creek soon felt the need of schools and 
churches for their families. At a meet- 
ing held under a brush arbor at Salado 
Springs on October 8, 1859, Col. Rob- 
ertson donated 100 acres of land for a 
college site. The charter called for 
$5,000 of stock. At this meeting about 
45 men or more shares of 
stock, and the college was born. In 
1860, the Legislature passed an act 
incorporating Salado College for 20 
years. Within a few months after the 
tent meeting, more families had moved 
near where the new school was to be. 


took one 


The sehool opened February 20, 
18600, in a temporary wooden build- 
ing with about 75 students attending. 
The Rev. Levi Tenny was the first 
teacher. |.ater the same year, a two- 
story building was built of native 
stone on the brow of the hill over- 
looking the town. 


Just after the close of the Civil War 
the college boasted an average attend- 
ance of 250 for several years. Attend- 
ance often reached more than 300. 
Families from all over Texas moved 
to Salado to educate their children, 
Many bought land and built homes. 


Since no dormitories were ever built 
residents opened their homes to non- 
resident students. 


The school was co-educational, a 
rarity in those days, and never had 
one cent of endowment. It was sup- 
ported solely by tuition paid by the 
students. Many noted Texans were 
educated there, among them two gov- 
ernors of Texas, James FE. Ferguson 
and his wife, Miriam A. Ferguson. 

The college was destroved by fire 
three times. After the last fire, in 1924, 
it was never rebuilt. 


THE INFLUX of pioneers 
and their families gave birth to new 


needs each day. The Methodists, Bap- 


OLD SALADO 


tists, and Presbyterians were all wor 
shipping together in the college build 
ing. About 1884, the Rev. Abe Mul 
key held a revival meeting, 


result of the 


anda 


conversions, 


churches were built. All four « 


—the Methodist, 
Christ, and Primitive 
still standing and are 


Saptist, 


Bapti t 


} 


] 


} 


their respective denominations 


AT 


bells from the belfrys of th 


ist and Baptist still call the pop 


e 


Vit 


to worship on Sunday morning 


The Stage.Coach Inn is a sy1 


pioneer days, open fires, 


and 


food for weary travelers. It has 


continuous 
1859. 


rested 


in almost 
it was built in 
travelers have 
themselves there. 


Mar 


and 


The first bridge built in Bell Ce 


1) 


+ 


ope ration 


ef 


was a foot bridge over Salado 


In 1868 money was raise 


I 


I 


'"\ 


hurcl 


Oct upi¢ d 


he 


issue for the material. The citizes 


the 


Salado bought these 


bonds, 


raising $2500 for the project. To ¢ 


(seo. W. Tyler in his History of 


County: 


“Two large galvanized 


yp 


cables, anchored at each end in st 


ly-built stone abutments, were ca! 


turreted 
From 


over two double 
dressed stone piers. 


pended cables wire cords 


towet 


these 


exter 


} 


down to catch and support,the end 
the sawed cedar cross bars, o1 
on which the plank floor was 


was one of the first, probal 


rly 


of its kind in the Southwest 
designed, engineered, and constru 


entirely by home. talent. 


“It swung 20 feet above the wv 
and it could be made to sway en¢ 
frighten 


souls—especially groups of squé 


from side to side to 


girls when mischievous 


this method of teasing them 


the people well for 


ter a cloudburst in 1913. 


/ 


more 


years.” It was finally swept away 


the 


an 


boy S 
It 


tnar 


1 


GAs AnNO is sleo on 


Old Chisholm Trail. In a 
road was extended from St. I 
Abilene, Kansas, thus affordin: 
market for Texas cattle. The 
drives on the Old Chisholm T: 


gan in extreme South Texas and | 


1965 


sel 


oul 


one 


a 


tt 


Mexico and merged into 
drive of thousands of cattle 
Antonio, and, gathering 


From Feldman Collection, Texas Painters 





GULF SHORE, 


ao cues 


bia 


John Guerin, Austin 


Ca 


tl 


a 


cowboys as it came up the trail, passed 
through Austin, Georgetown, Salado, 
\ and on fo the Red River near 
Gainesville to Abilene, Kansas. 
e people of Salado erected barri- 
ind the springs to protect 
nking water. After quenching 
st from the dusty trail the 
ded down in the lush sedge 
the nearby prairies 


he first homes erected in 
stand. Many of them are 
by descendants hirst 
lado is proud of its modern 
four 


organizations $ 


of the 
d school systein, its 
ts civic 
story and its traditions. 
FLORENCE ALLAMAN 
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LEGAL ADVERTISEMENTS 





SOTICE OF INCORPORATION 
wiven of the intention to ine 
n with offices in Corpus Christi, 
name of Jack Shackelford Dece 
E CREDITORS OF ESTATE OF 
M. LEE, SR.: 
g\ n tha _ detters test@inentary upon 
M. Lee, Sr eceaced, were granted 
0, by County Court of Travis 
ms having clain against said 
ent same in time prescribed by 


es and post office addresses in 
r 8 follows 
VERNON BYRON LEE 
Burnet Road 
JESSIE M. LEE 
North Lax 


sutors of Fatate of S M. lee Sr. 









ICE TO CREDITORS OF ESTATE OF 
WILLIAM F. PEALE, DECEASED: 
m= hereby given that original Letters 
upon the Estate of William f 
1, were issued to the undersigned 
ay f S er 1955, by the 
f Travis ) ty, Texas. All per- 
S against Said estate are herehy 
esent the same to us, or either of 
e time prescribed by law. Our resie 
* Travis Heights Blvd., Austin, Te ‘as, 
” ffice address is c-o William A. 
Brown Bldg., Austin, Texas. 
ALLICE ETHEL PEALE 
WILLIAM FULTON PEALE, JR. 
ndependent Executors of the Estate of 
William F. Peale, Deceased 
E OF INTENTION TO INCORPORATE A 


‘M WITHOUT CHANGE OF FIRM NAME 


M Yr 
“Mil 


MAY CONCERN 
reby given that William L. Nelson, 


nder the firm name of Dwight 
& der » Company intends to ineor- 
mediately under the firm 





Dwight TV Sales & Service Corporation, 


724 Dwight Avenue, South San Ane 
s Sth day of December, A. D., 1955 
DWIGHT TV SALES & SERVICE GO, 
By WILLIAM L. NELSON, Owner 
NOTICE OF INTENTION 
Incorporate a Firm Without Substantial 


Change of Firm Name 














MM IT MAY CONCERN 
is hereby given that ESTIL FOSTER, 
~ ss under the firm name of South 
Music Co., intends to incorporate such firm 
under the firm name of South 
Co Inc. 
this 2nd day of December, 1965. 
SOUTH TEXAS MUSIC CO. 
By ESTIL FOSTER 
SHERIFF'S SALE 
a t Or « 
( f tne mtr 8) strict 
l 45, U ot bin < 
a tain Cause No. 2,664, wheres 
Republie Life Insurance Company, is 
i Ollie Edmondson and wife, Aug t 
-fendant in f r of the said 
of Thr [ isand Three 
d j4 , «8 ‘ 14 ° 
r ” st the rate of 
m frorr th Ist a f 
ki r with all costs of it, 
nl nt of a izgment recovered 
n the 9th istrict Court of 
ae lige o> : f November, 
‘ ‘ t 
k ipon, and will, on 
f that being the first 
Sal ‘ourt House door 
f a] procecd 
ca all he 
n kx ison nd 
sta the existed 
lu nd at all subse- 
“s e x n and*to 
ng ty evied pon as 
Defendants, to-wit 
48 feet of Lots Nos ‘Ten ° 
and Twelve (12 of the Hofheinz 
of a part of lock No. One in 
4 n Di ion : of the City f 
Texa together with all improvements 
ar property which is 
est Hest Sheriff of 
I t Caleasieu Lumber 
and recorded in 
4-47 f t Deed Rec- 
Travis ( nty, Texas, a e the snme 
ribed in a certair n now of 
the office rf the Coun Clerk of 
nty, Texas, ir Volume 14 Pages 
of the Deed Records of such ntv to 
ve eeds and e records thereof reference ig 
THE ABOVE SALE TO BE MADE BY MF, te 
& fy the jescribed judgment for $3,265.14 
f the i Plaintiff, together with the 
sts of said suit, and the proceeds applied te 
mn thereof 
T. O. LANG, Sheriff, 
Travis County, Texa 
By (a) HENRY KLUGE, Deputy 
A ! December 19, 1955 
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THE POLITICAL STAGE FOR ‘56 


Kitchen Conference, Morrow Ouster, Ramsey Choice in ‘55 
Were Attempts to Harmonize A Twenty-Year Texas Split 


(In 1956—a presidential year and 
apparently the last year of the Shivers 
regime in Austin—many fights will be 
fought and many decisions decided 
The welfare of the people of the state 


will always be at issue. Often the deci- 
will be made by a few people; 
sometimes they will be made at politi- 
ultimately they will 


Srons 


cal 


conventions ; 
be made by the voters. ; 
( The fighters—the military of poli- 
tics, as it were—will have an influ- 


ence in the outcome far beyond the 


weight of their votes. One man at a 
precinct convention may be worth 
1.000 men at the polls. lor decades 


these fighters have been having it out, 
and 1936 will bring to a full climax a 
long struggle between the Dixiecrats 
and the Loyalists for control of Texas 
—control of Texas in national politics, 
and control of Texas in Austin 

(Here is an almanac of the back- 
ground of the war.—Ed.) 


On October 19, 1953, Paul Hol- 
comb, late editor of the State Ob- 
server, this mewspaper’s parent in a 
mating with the East Texas Demo- 
wrote an exhaustive history, 
Texas» Became ‘A No-Party 


crat, 
“Liow 
State’.’ 


tie reviewed the origin of the 
Texas Dixiecrat movement in the 
“Liberty Leaguers” of 1936 and car- 
ried it on through W. Lee O’Daniel’s 
efiorts to torpedo Roosevelt in 1940; 
the seating of the Texas Regulars and 
the loyalists at the 1944 Chicago con- 
vention; re-assertion of party loyalty 
m lexas in September, 1944, under 
Harry Seay and Bill Kittrell; the de- 
teat of Tlomer P. Rainey for 
ernor in 1946 by a Dixiecrat-Beauford 
Jester coalition, with Gov. Jester sub- 
sequently permitting many Texas 

egulars to obtain party positions and 
“drive the wedge which later split the 
Democratic Party open.” 


cove 
RUV 


Holcomb related how the Texas 
Regulars elected Wright Morrow na- 
tional commititceman over Tom Miller 
of Austin at Brownwood in 1948 and 
proceeded to oppose the 148 civil 
rights plank at the Philadelphia con- 
vention; how Democrats under a new 
Jester regained party control at Fort 
Worth a May of that vear; how, ex- 
cejt tor Sam Rayburn, Creekmore 
Fath, Tom Miller, and a few others, 
most Democratic leaders wilted in the 
Truman campaign; how Gov. Shivers 
—who m May, 1944, sent a wire to a 
conservative Democratic group urging 
the defeat of Roosevelt—stacked the 
Staite Executive Committee with 
: in 1950 and “laid the 
—— for his ‘Big Switch’ in 
Q52" 


re 9° 
Shiverctats 


AT THIS POINT we re- 


print a portion of Holcomb’s history. 


“ 

The batties between Democrats and 
Shivercrats at precinct and county levels 
saw hundreds of Democrats walking out 
and holding Democratic Conventions. 
Where the Democrats were in the major- 
ity, the Shivererats walked out and held 
‘rump’ Shivercrat conventions. Dozens of 
counties sent two complete delegations to 
San Antonio. The Shivercrat credentials 
committee threw out the Democrats and 
seated the Shivercrats in all contested 
counties, a fact which gave the Shiver- 
crats a splendid ‘working majority.’ 

By agreement the Democrats were ak 
lowed to offer the resolution requiring 
the delegates to pledge themselves to 
Support the Democratic nominees for 
President and Vice President. The well- 
oiled Shivers machine was functioning 
perfectly, and the resolution which in 
reality only asked for “common honesty 
in political affairs” was voted down.. The 
Democrats fully expected this result, so 
they got up and marched out of the Shiv- 
ercrat Convention Hall and moved down 
the street two blocks to an auditorium 
called La Villita, where a real Democratic 

Convention was organized, 

After the Democratic sheep walked out 
and left the Shivercrat goats to enjoy 
their own odor, harmony prevailed m 
both camps, 

Rumors and grapevine telegraph were 
Saying that Allan Shivers had been 
“courting Lyndon Johnson” in Washing- 
ton and that Lyndon was doing every- 


thing he could to seat the Shivercrat 
Delegation, The Democrats of the Maury 
Maverick delegation knew this before 
they left for Chicago. But Maury Maver- 
ick had been conferring with President 
Harry Truman and had received assur- 
ance that the Chicago Convention would 
seat the Maverick delegation, so they still 
had hopes in spite of Lyndon Johnson's 
defection 

Delegates who attended the Chicago 
Convention say that Lyndon Johnson met 
Allan Shivers when he arrived at Chi- 
cago and that they went immediately to 
Sam Rayburn’s hotel room. A long con- 
ference was held and an agreement was 
reached .There is considerable difference 
of opinion over what occurred in Sam's 
hotel room. Sam Rayburn later said that 
Allan Shivers had given him (Sam Ray- 
burn) his word that Shivers and his dele- 
gation would support’ the Democratic 
platform and Democratic nominee, rf his 
delegation were seated. Millions of Tex- 
ans heard Allan Shivers whining and 
begging the Convention to seat his dele- 
gation, 

The Shivers Delegation was _ seated. 
They voted against every Democratic 
nominee that had any chance of being 
elected. In short, they voted Texas Regu- 
lar, Dixiecrat and Republica: straight 
down the line. 


THE PASSAGE OF TIME 
has made it clear that the action of Lyn- 
don Johnson and Sam Rayburn in throw- 
ing out the true Texas Democrats at Chi- 
cago and the seating of the Shivercrat 
Delegation was the real reason for the 
Democratic defeat in Texas. This action 
did more to destroy the morale of the 
true Democratic Party in Texas than any 
—or perhaps all—of the previous mis- 
takes and blunders of Texas Democratic 
leadership. 

The thing that makes the action utterly 
incomprehensible is that both Lyndon 
Johnson and Sam Rayburn were in full 
possession of the following facts: 

First: the delegation headed by Gow 
ernor Shivers was largely made up of the 
most violent Texas Regulars and Dixie- 
crats, with some Dumb Democrats who 
had only come along for the ride. They 
also knew that the majority of this Shi~ 
ercrat delegation had bitterly fought the 
National Democratic Party and had not 
voted for the Democratic Presidential 
nominee since 1932 .... 

On the other hand: Both Lyndon John- 
son and Sam Rayburn knew that the men 
and women who made up the Democratie 
delegation led by Maury Maverick were 
the tried-and-true Democrats of Texas 
who had supported the Democratic Party 
platforms, principles, and candidates, all 
of their lives. They knew tbat these were 
the men and women who had fought the 
Texas Regulars in 1944 and 1946, and had 
fought the States Right Dixiecrats in 1948 
and 1950 and were still fighting in 1962. 
There were absolutely no doubts in their 
minds about the loyalty of the Maury 
Maverick Democratic delegation. The 
ironic thing is that both of these leaders 
knew that these people were real Demo- 
crats and would support the nominee of 
the Democratic Party even if they were 
kicked out at Chicago. They were kicked 
out—and they did support the Democratic 
nominees .... 

The true Democrats of Texas have been 
ready, willing, and anxious to follow the 
leadership of Lyndon B. Johnson and 
Sam Rayburn against the Dixiecrat-Shiv- 
ercrat-GOP coalition, but these gentle- 
men have (up to the present time) re- 
fused to do more than exhibit a token 
leadership, which left the hosts of Texas 


Demecracy leaderless — to all practical 
purposes . 

THOSE WHO have heard 
Lyndon Johnson make speeches on his 


own behalf (and this means nearly every- 
body) know that he cah make good 
speeches and convincing speeches. But 
the speech he made for Stevenson and 
Sparkman was not one of that kind. The 
overtone of Senator Johnson’s speech 
was: “Boys, I hate to make this speech, 
but I have got to do it to keep my record 
clear,” with an added postscript: “This is 
the last thing that they are goin’ to get 
out of me.” It was the last thing he did 
as he left for Missouri and Arizona, and 
this was the last thing heard from him 
during the Stevenson-Sparkman cam- 
paign. 

Congressman Sam Rayburn: made 
speeches for the Democratic nominees, 
and they were good speeches because 
Sam Rayburn is a good Democrat and his 


speeches come from his heart. He was 
hampered by short money and even more 
handicapped by the failure and refusal of 
the Democratic candidates for state of 
fices to take any part in the campaign. 

Only one candidate for state office, 
Commissioner of Agriculture John C. 
White, had the courage and integrity to 
demand that his name be removed from 
the Republican ticket. John C. White was 
also the only Democratic candidate who 
would make a speech on behalf of the 
Democratic nominees for President and 
Vice President, The Democrats of Texas 
should not forget John White’s courag- 
eous conduct. 

The other candidates for state offices 
all had their names placed on the Repub- 
lican ballot. As they had no opposition, 
the only possible reason for this was to 
please the Republicans and -Dixiecrats. In 
addition they refused to make speeches 
for the Democratic nominees. 

Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey was urged to 
speak for Stevenson and Sparkman and 
at first gave his tentative consent. Later 
Ben Ramsey called up the State Demo- 
cratic Headquarters and informed them 
that he had decided that it was not ad- 
visable for him to speak for Adlai Stev- 
enson but that he was going to vote for 
the Democratic nominees. 

There is no evidence to show that Lt. 
Governor Ramsey did not call up the Re- 
publican State Headquarters and tell 
them exactly the same thing. Candidates 
who run on both Republican and Demo- 
cratic tickets cannot afford to play favor+ 
ites. 

John Ben Shepperd is an excellent 
public speaker, and the Texas Democratic 
Headquarters tried repeatedly to contact 
him. It failed to get him ag he was tfe- 
-ported off taking 2 vacation. They never 
did get any commitment from Attorney 
General Shepperd during the Presidential 
campaign or find out where he stood. 

County Judge James Sewell, of Corsi- 
cana, who as a member of the legislature 
was co-author of the Sewell-Nokes nipe- 
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line tax bill, and D. B. Hardeman, also a 
member of the Texas legislature, did 
some splendid organizational work ‘or 
the Democratic Party in 1952. 

And Ralph Yarborough, the courageous 
former District Judge who opposed Allan 
Shivers in the Democratic Primary in 
July, 1952, and who was probably de 
feated then by the Democratic National 
Convention's action in seating Shivers on 
his word that he was a good Democrat 
the week before the primary election, 
pitched in and made speeches all over 
Texas for Adlai Stevenson and the Demo- 
cratic Party . e 

9 


A\FT®R EIGRT years of con- 
tinuous battling, the original ‘anti-Demo- 
crats’ who organized the “Texas Regw 
lars” in 1944 won almost complete victory 
in 1952. Two young men whose ambitions 
for personal advancement and political 
power knew no bounds had gained the 
leadership of the Democratic Party in 
Texas. Years of continuous political suc- 
cess, coupled with habitual semi-pious, 
pleasing personalities, had won the confi- 
dence and support of those who had been 
voting the Democratic ticket under ‘one- 
party compulsion.’ These two young men 
had accepted the highest honors that the 
Democratic Party in Texas had to confer. 
One had been elected and re-elected as 
State Senator and Lieutenant Governor 
and finally elected as the Governor of 
Texas. The other had been elegted and 
re-elected as State Representative and as 
the Attorney General of Texas and finally 
elected as United States Senator from 
Texas. No two young men in history had 
received more honors from the Demo- 
cratic Party than Allan Shivers and Price 
Daniel. No two men had ever been so 
strategically placed and well-qualified by 
their boundless political ambitions to be- 
tray the Democratie Party into the hands 
of its enemies as were Allan Shivers and 
Price Daniel in 1952, The enemies of true 
democracy could rejoice and say, ‘The op- 
portunity came—the men appeared.’ 

Granting full credit (or discredit) to 
the power and political acumen of Allan 
Shivers and Price Daniel, the Democratie 
debacle in Texas could not have been ae- 
eomplished except for the timid, timorm 


ous, halting, uncertain conduct of Demo=« 
cratic leaders in Texas, with some 
‘timely’ assists from the National Demoe- 
cratic Committee in Washington .... 


S INCE 1952, Texas loyal« 
ists have been trying to lay the foun 
dation of a permanent party organizae 
tion of a permanent party organiza 
tion, 


In May, 1953, 400 Texas Demo- 
crats met at Buchanan Dam and 
formed the Democratic Organizing 


Committee. While Rayburn was angry 
with Shivers, he did not smile upon 
this grass roots group and instead had 
the Democratic Advisory Council ap- 
pointed by the Democratic National 
Comunittee, effectively squelching the 
D.O.C, 

Morrow, selected national commit- 
teeman by the Shivers delegation in 
1952, had submitted his resignation 
when he campaigned for Lisenhower ; 
it was accepted by the national party 
but was rejected by the state party. He 
decided to accept the-state party’s re- 
fusal and continued as committeeman, 

Farly in 1955, Shivers and the new 
national chairman, Paul Butler, met in 
Sam Rayburn’s kitchen pantry im 
Washington and made a deal. Just 
what Shivers was to get out of it is not 
clear to this day. But Shivers was told 
by Butler that Morrow’s replacement 
would have to be acceptable to John- 
son and Rayburn before he would be 
accepted by the national party. 

Shivers called together his Dixie- 
cratic committee (which had unani- 
mously and uniformly supported Ei- 
genhower in 1952), and_ they fired 
Wright Morrow and hired Ben Ram- 
sey. As the full story came out, it be- 
came clear that Ramsey and Johnson 
had first talked about it at Johnson’s 
ranch on the Pedernales; that Shivers 
went to the Johnson ranch, and John< 
son suggested Ramsey to Shivers; 
that Shivers agreed; that Ramsey 
asked Rayburn; that Rayburn agreed ; 
and that the final decision was made 
just 24 hours before the Shivers com- 
mittee met and “elected” Ramsey. 

The question arose, what would the 
loyalist Democratic Advisory Council 
do? Rayburn let it be known he would 
consider any mention of the Ramsey 
appointment a personal affront to him, 
A compromise resolution was adopted 
accepting Ramsey with the hope that 
in the future the committeeman would 
work hard for the Democratic nom- 
inees—and in public—and a statement 
that no 1952 bolters to Eisenhower 
should be in the Texas delegation to 
Chicago in 1956. This resolution an- 
gered Rayburn, especially, he told a 
breakfast group, the proposed bar to 
1952 bolters. 

Ramsey entered a firm promise to 
support “any nominee” of the 1956 
convention and to urge fellow Texans 
to do likewise before he was seated 
unanimously by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee Noy. 17. 

It is now known that Johnson wants 
only one Texas delegation to go to the 
Chicago convention. He is willing to 
be a favorite son candidate. He is 
pledged to support the nominees and 
to come back to Texas and fight any- 
one who does not. 

The continuing contradiction is that 
both loyalists and Shivercrats are con- 
ducting entirely separate and com- 
pletely hostile precinct organizing 
campaigns in preparation for a bitter 
fight for control of the May state con- 
vention in Dallas. Unless the results 
of this effort, and the principles that 
provoke the division, are compromised 
in May, it is yet difficult to visualize 
harmony in a Texas party so bitterly 
divided by a philosophical cleavage of 
20 years’ duration. ~ 

Shivercrats meeting in Austin in 
December were reported shaking 
their heads at the loyalists’ new urban 
strength, especially im Houston and 
Dallas, and at the dramatic emergence 
of Texas labor asa_ hefty political 
force under the AFL-CIO merger, 

Loyalists are hiring full-time sal- 
aried organizers to fight for the pre- 
cinct conventions. 

It will be a year of fights and of de- 
cisions that have long been brewing 
in the swiftly-changing, swiftly-ma- 
turing Texas democracy. 
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